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almost-atoli would contain one or several nearly sub¬ 
merged islands of mountainous or mountain-top form. 

The characteristics of the small islands of hypo¬ 
thetical almost-atolls, as thus deduced from several 
theories of coral reefs, may be confronted with the 
appropriate facts as represented in five actual almost- 
atolls : The Hermit Islands, in the Admiralty group 
north of New Guinea; Truk or Hogoleu, in the 
Caroline Islands; Budd Reef, in north-eastern Fiji; 
the Great Astrolabe Reef, in south-western Fiji; and 
Mangareva or the Gambier Islands, south of the 
Paumotus. The Hermit Islands are enclosed by a 
reef about 12 miles in diameter; the largest of the 
islands is 3 miles long and more than 3000 ft. in 
height. The encircling reef of Truk is about 30 miles 
in diameter, and encloses some twenty small islands; 
the largest measures 6 by 3 miles, and several of the 
larger ones are from 1000 ft. to 1300 ft. high; the 
smaller ones rise from 20 ft. to 300 ft. Budd Reef 
measures 12 miles in its longest diameter; three small 
islands, each less than a mile across, rise from 280 ft. 
to 480 ft. near the lagoon centre; a small horseshoe 
crater island, a mile in diameter and 590 ft. high, 
near the north-eastern angle of the enclosing reef, 
appears to be of much more recent origin than its 
neighbours, and does not bear on the problem here 
considered. The Great Astrolabe Reef makes an oval 
loop, 6 miles wide by 10 miles long, around a lagoon 
containing nine small islands; it is not properly an 
almost-atoli reef, for on the south it continues a long 
distance around the four-mile island of Ono and the 
thirty-mile island of Kandavu. However, the small 
islands that its northern loop surrounds are typical 
residuals; the largest is scarcely a mile in length, 
the highest rises 460 ft.; all are of rounded, mountain- 
top form, their small spurs being a little cut back by 
shore-line cliffs, which rise from low-tide rock plat¬ 
forms and do not plunge into deep water. Moreover, 
a triangular space defined by three of the islands, a 
mile and a half on its open sides, has the same depth 
of from 17 to 20 fathoms that prevails between the 
islands and the barrier reefand this is beyond 
explanation by the Glacial-control theory. Gambier 
Reef is from" 12 to 15 miles across; the enclosed 
islands are eight in number, and the largest of them 
measures 4 by 2 miles and has a height of 1300 ft. 
Dana wrote "of the larger of these islands : “ The 

very features of the coast—the deep indentations—are 
sufficient evidence of subsidence to one who has 
studied the character of the Pacific islands; for these 
indentations correspond to valleys or gorges formed 
by denudation during a long period while the island 
stood above the sea ” (“On Coral Reefs and Islands,” 
1853, p. 95). Within the polygon defined by several of 
these islands two soundings give depths of 38 fathoms, 
while the lagoon outside the polygon has no depths 
so great. 

All these almost-atoli islands are of mountainous 
or mountain-top form; they appear to be residuals of 
originally larger islands, much reduced by sub-aerial 
erosion and now isolated by submergence. The 
smaller ones are mere summits, too small to show 
embayed valleys; the larger ones have somewhat em¬ 
bayed shore-lines, which would, according to the best 
accounts that I can gather, be more strongly embayed 
if the deltas that now partly occupy the bays were 
removed. None of the islands are described as 
strongly clift, like those of the extra-tropical seas, 
although some headlands are a little cut back in 
low bluffs fronted bv low-tide rock platforms, evi¬ 
dently the work of the lagoon waves at present sea- 
level." It thus appears that the small islands of actual 
almost-atolls are excellent counterparts of the moun¬ 
tainous or mountain-top islands of hypothetical almost- 
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atolls deduced as the necessary consequences of 
Darwin’s theory, but such islands cannot be accounted 
for by either Murray’s or Daly’s theory. 

The attention of European men of science has been 
so largely withdrawn from the study of coral reefs 
during the last thirty years that the coral-reef problem 
now' has scarcely a hearing among them. It is to be 
hoped that, with the acquisition of the numerous 
islands and reefs of northern and eastern New Guinea 
with the neighbouring reef-encircled islands by Aus¬ 
tralia, the old problem may be taken up again by the 
explorers and investigators" of that remarkable region. 
The Louisiade group in particular deserves attention. 
The present communication suggests some of the 
newer aspects of coral-reef study, which, along with 
the embayments of reef-encircled islands and the uncon- 
formable contacts of fringing and elevated reefs with 
their foundations (see “ The Geological Aspects of 
the Coral-reef Problem,” Science Progress, xiii., 
1919, pp. 420-44), must be taken into account for the 
future. All considered together, these newer aspects 
go far towards restoring confidence in Darwin’s 
theory, which between 1880 and 1910 w r as so un¬ 
reasonably discarded by many writers. The theory 
needs subordinate modification by the addition of 
changes of ocean-level during the Glacial period, to 
which Daly has so justly directed attention; but those 
changes acting alone would, whenever they occurred, 
produce emergences or submergences everywhere alike 
in their moderate amount, their slow' rate, and their 
Pleistocene date; while ail the reef-encircled islands 
that have yet been studied—as, for example, in 
Foye’s “Geological Observations in Fiji” (Proc. 
Arner. Acad, of Arts and Sci., liv., 1918, pp. 1-145)— 
testify to submergences and emergences at dates that 
are frequently unlike from place to place, and of 
amounts that are frequently much in excess of the 
most liberal estimates of Glacial changes in ocean- 
level. Such submergences and emergences are, there¬ 
fore, to be explained by local movements of subsidence 
or upheaval in the islands concerned, As reef-growth 
has been associated chiefly with the various move¬ 
ments of subsidence, reinforced recently by rise ol 
ocean-level, Darwin’s theory subordinately modified 
is thereby supported. W. M. Davis. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 

March. 


Scientific Apparatus from Abroad. 

There is one aspect of the proposed “anti-dumping” 
legislation to which I should like to direct attention. 

While there is much scientific apparatus made in 
the British Isles of a- quality at least as good as that 
imported, it is, unfortunately, very costly. But there 
are also many articles which our manufacturers have 
not yet learned to produce in anything like a satisfac¬ 
tory quality. The result of restricting the import of 
good articles by a heavy duty would be to compel 
scientific workers to use home-made goods. There 
would be no hardship if these goods were satisfactory. 
But such is by no means always the case, and w'e are 
then penalised by waste of time and frequent loss of 
experimental results. Moreover, if inferior goods 
obtain a sale by methods of this kind, no inducement 
is given to the makers to improve the quality. 

I am aw'are that I may be called a doctrinaire Free 
Trader, but it seems to me to be a far more reason¬ 
able procedure to allow free import of such apparatus 
-until equally good material is to be had cheaply at 
home. In the meantime, our manufacturers should, 
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if necessary, receive State aid to enable them to perfect 
their processes. When they can show that they have 
attained success, an import duty might be imposed 
temporarily on the foreign substitute to ensure the 
sale of the British article and to introduce it to the 
market. If the product is satisfactory, there would be 
no need to retain the duty for any great length of 
time. 

Owing to the present poor rate of pay of free 
scientific workers, it is only just to give them generous 
grants if they are compelled to buy the costly home¬ 
made goods of the first category referred to above. 

It will surely be admitted that the desirable state of 
affairs is that each country should produce what it is 
best fitted to do, and that there should be no necessity 
for protective duties. But if the League of Nations 
is believed to be ineffective, and if we must be pre¬ 
pared to be self-supporting in case of another great 
war, it behoves those who advocate measures to bring 
this about to see that the nation does not lose more 
than it is likely to gain. 

I have confined my remarks to the case of scientific 
appliances, bur similar considerations apply to many 
industrial processes. Inferior material and machinery 
would have to be put up with for the sake of sup- 
porting some other industry. If the foreign goods are 
superior they should be freely imported, and the British 
makers subventioned until they can produce equally 
good material, if it is thought essential that they 
should do so. W. M. Bayliss. 

University College, London. 


The Cost of Laboratory Fittings. 

In all directions we have at the present time evi¬ 
dence of a growing enthusiasm for education in the 
field of natural science. Students are being turned 
away from our schools and universities for lack of 
accommodation, and the new Education Act has given 
great encouragement to science teaching. Our war 
experiences seem to have aroused the nation to the 
necessity for vastly extending the facilities for these 
studies, and at the same time the need for financial 
economy is pressing in all directions. 

The material requirements of science teaching are 
expensive, and, though heavy outlay is in the main 
inevitable, it seems probable that if costs cannot be 
reduced the very necessary expansion of science in 
our schools may in many cases have to be deferred or 
abandoned, and, possibly, curtailed in our higher 
institutions. The character of the fixed fittings in our 
laboratories has altered but little for many years, and 
it seems pertinent to inquire whether something could 
not be done by the use of alternative materials or by 
standardisation to reduce their cost. 

I recently brought this matter to the notice of one 
of our learned societies, and received a very cordial 
reply from its council, which has referred the question 
to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search ; and I have reason to believe that this Depart¬ 
ment is proposing to take some action, in which event 
I have arranged that the Science Standing Committee 
of one of our Royal institutes shall be represented at 
any deliberations. Tnlngs, however, move slowly and 
time is passing, which must be my excuse for troubling 
you with this letter in the hope that the subject may 
raise some interest, and possibly lead to some con¬ 
structive suggestions. 

There are several obvious directions in which re¬ 
search on this subject, which should be neither par¬ 
ticularly lengthy nor expensive, seem likely to be 
fruitful, but I must not encroach further by elabora¬ 
tion. Alan E. Munby. 

9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
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The Standard of Atomic Weights. 

In reply to the letter of Prof. J. R. Partington 
appearing in Nature of April 29, it has already been 
announced in your columns that Dr. Aston has shown 
neon and chlorine to be each mixtures of two isotopes 
with atomic weights which are whole numbers, and 
1 have suggested that the atomic weights of all the 
elements with low atomic weights are very approxi¬ 
mately of the form 2 x + a, where x is the atomic 
number and a a small integer, and there are indica¬ 
tions tending to show that a is independent of the 
chemical properties of the element (see Nature, 
February 26, p. 704). For the lower atomic weights the 
calculation is not greatly affected whether the atomic 
weight of hydrogen or of oxygen is taken as the 
standard. With the exception of hydrogen, no atomic 
weight is less than 2x, if the atomic weight of oxygen 
is taken as the standard. There is, accordingly, some 
justification for treating the atomic weights of helium, 
boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and fluorine as 
normal and that of hydrogen as abnormal. If, as 
appears to be the case, the atomic weights are not 
only variable, e.g. lead, neon, etc., but also contain a 
quantity independent of the chemical properties of the 
element, the determination of the relative atomic 
weights of two elements to a high degree of accuracy 
will in many cases be impossible, and in some others 
futile. 

In some respects it might be convenient to take 
helium as the standard for atomic weights, this ele¬ 
ment certainly assisting in a few instances to build up 
the atomic weight, and as helium can now be prepared 
in large quantity the accurate determination of its 
density will not be so difficult as heretofore. 

Stephen Miall. 

28 Belsize Grove, N.W.3. 


The Mole Cricket. 

Only one British species of mole cricket is known, 
Gryllotalpa vulgaris. It is now becoming very rare 
in England. It is largely carnivorous, and by bur¬ 
rowing underground with its powerful fore-legs, which 
by a shear-like action cut through roots, it causes a 
certain amount of damage. It is by the peculiar 



Fig. 1. —Mole Cricket. 


structure of these fore-legs that the mole cricket is 
readily recognised and distinguished from all other 
insects. These legs are thicker, but shorter, than the 
hind-legs, each of the very short tibiae ending below 
in four claws spread out like the fingers of a hand. 
The specimen represented in the illustration was 
caught at Send, near Woking, in Surrey, on March 15 
last. F. V. D. ' 
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